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pressed my mind. From severe indisposition 
and long confinement, I was reduced to such a 
low, weak state, as induced some of my friends 
to query the probability of my being able to 


ever ready to administer help and comfort to 
those who stood in need: humility and godly 
sincerity were conspicuous traits in her char- 
acter; and although the prospect of leaving an 
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! accomplish the prospect before me, of visit- | affectionate husband and six small children (one 
EpWIN P. SELEEW, PUBLISHER, ing Friends of Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, | a babe) was trying to her feelings, she was ena- 
No. 116 Nort Fourra Street, seconp story, | Hertfordshire, and Northhamptonshire: yet the | bled, in true resignation, to commit them to the 
PHILADELPHIA. evidence mercifully granted, strengthened their | care of her Heavenly Father, with humble ac- 
“ Artistes designed: for masrtion to be edidressed to sympathizing minds to set me at liberty. This | quiescence in his will, taking leave of them all 
nl JOSEPH WALTON tended to my relief, and enabled me to turn my | with great composure and sweetness, advising 
n “ 4AkbL ’ . . . . 
— attention to the serious consideration of my be- | the two eldest, who were the only ones capable 
Moorsstown, Buriineton Co, N. J. loved sisters and myself moving to Uxbridge, | of receiving counsel from her dying lips, to en- 
Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P.o, | the place in my apprehension pointed out, in | deavor to be good, obedient children, and attend 
the wisdom of Truth, for us to remove to, as a| to the advice of those who had the care of them. 
» . os ; present residence: and though there were many | This afflictive dispensation brought fresh care 
d Selections from the Religious Experience of | circumstances which rendered such a step diffi- | upon my sisters and myself, as it became our 
e Ann Crowley. cult, yet the evidence graciously afforded, was | duty to take the place of a departed mother, as 
(Continued from page 74.) so indubitably clear, that I dared not, in the| far as we were enabled to do so; which brought 
1795.—The day after our arrival at White-| most proving season, call in question the recti-| us to the trial of separation, one of us mostly 
haven, I felt at liberty to leave my endeared | tude of such a movement, though many of the| residing with our bereaved brother-in-law and 
companions, 8. Harrison, Sarah Birkbeck, and | Friends of our own meeting were ready to think | the dear little children, endeavoring to comfort 
P. H.Gurney, and, accompanied by our friends, | us wrong in leaving the place of our nativity. | them under the loss of maternal tenderness and 
“i Robert Benson and Isaac Hadwin, proceeded to | This was a close trial to me, as I much valued | care. It was not my lot to take a large share 
i Liverpool, taking a few meetings in the way. | the judgment of my friends, and consider it one | in the active part of this service; for on the 
Here I took my own horse and chaise, and | among the many privileges attached to member- | 17th of Seventh Month, 1797, I left home to 
went forward to accomplish the remainder of} ship in a religious society, to be cared for and | accompany Phebe Speakman, a Friend from 
the visit to Friends in Herefordshire. Mary | counselled, as occasion may require, both in re- | Concord in Pennsylvania, who was on a religious 
Beesley kindly accompanied me till we got to | ligious and civil concerns; and I can truly say, | visit to Friends of this nation. We travelled 
- Worcester, where we parted, after having a| it greatly increased my love and esteem for my | harmoniously together, through most of the 
ng memorable meeting, for which service I had | friends, whenever they manifested such care fur | counties in England, Scotland and Wales, in 
ria been previously introduced into much conflict} my welfare, though, in this instance, I have | which laboriousengagement, I experienced many 
= of mind. From that meeting I pretty directly | cause to believe our moving was in the counsel | close exercises and deep baptisms, knowing at 
a journeyed homeward, taking but few meetings | of unerring wisdom. times, what it was to want the sensible evidence 
th in my way, and was favored to reach my own As I wished to leave my dear sisters as free | of Divine love and life, in which my faith was 
ur- habitation, then at Shillingford, in Oxfordshire, | from incumbrance as I could, we judged it best | proved ; but through unutterable mercy, could 
et, in safety, the 15th of Tenth Month, after an| to remove before I left them: accordingly, we| also say, that seasons were granted, in which 
' absence of three months and three weeks, hay-| made speedy preparation, and soon effected our | the aboundings of heavenly light and consola- 
Ser ing travelled in this journey upwards of nine} plans. About two weeks after our removal to| tion were my blessed experience, and strength 
iea- hundred miles, and attended sixty-three meet-| Uxbridge, I took leave of my beloved sisters| was graciously afforded to testify to the good- 
sec- ings, and have now thankfully to acknowledge, | the 29th of Ninth Month, 1796, and entered on| ness and mercy of an Almighty God, who is 
oe to the praise of my great and good Master, that | a visit to the counties before mentioned, accom- | not a hard master, but grants a rich reward to ‘ 
mem go was not withheld. On my return | panied by my dear friend, Elizabeth Raper, who| the humble, dedicated mind, for every act of 
— ome I had fresh trials to encounter. It now| had a similar concern. We travelled harmoni- | faithfulness. 
eet- became needful for my sisters and myself to con-| ously together in this important engagement:} In this journey we travelled more than four 
Le sider the propriety of our continuing in the same | and though we felt greatly humbled under the| thousand miles, attended three hundred and 
mt place, or dwelling, our much loved mothér left | consideration of inexperience, and want of ca-| ninety-seven meetings, and visited Friends in 
Rs us in, or to seek a new situation. This became | pacity always to “divide the word aright,” yet | many families, much to the relief and satisfac- 
a very serious subject to me, as I felt it to be of | in the winding up of this little service, we had | tion of our own minds, although, in the winding 
Co., great importance to our own preservation and | gratefully to acknowledge the Lord’s gracious | up, we could truly say, we were but unprofita- 
ae growth in things most essential, where we should | dealings with us, that our compassionate High ble servants, and had need of patience, that we 
a fix our place of residence. Thissource of anxiety, | Priest had, beyond our expectation, proved to| might inherit the promises. While in this ar- 
‘fn with some others of equal weight, which then | his feeble servants, mouth and wisdom, tongue | duous service, I took a violent cold, which pro- 
pressed down my mind, as I believe, occasioned | and utterance, and the source of all-sufficiency. | duced inflammation on the lungs, and, with the 
— a severe fit of illness, which reduced the bodily | In this journey we travelled five hundred and | effect of fatigue and much exercise, reduced my 
+HT, powers so much, as to leave little or no hope to | fifty miles, attended fifty-six meetings, and visited | strength so much, as to leave little prospect that 
g of my relatives and friends of my recovery, or | families in several places. In some of these en-| the enfeebled frame would be again restored to 
jo continuing long in mutability. But in the midst | gagements we had the strengthening, instructive | health; and I was willing to hope that my 
aie of very great bodily weakness, when my strength | company of Rudd Wheeler, of Hitchin; and I Heavenly Father might see meet to loose the 
iend was so far reduced as not to be able to articulate, | may acknowledge with thankfulness, the reward | tribulated spirit from a very afflicted tabernacle ; 
‘has I believed that my Divine Master had more ser- | of soul-enriching peace was granted. but it pleased Him, after proving my faith and 
—_ vice for me before the day’s work would be accom-| In about three weeks after my return I met | patience, to raise me up, and fresh ability was 
fore. plished. This apprehension’ was soon realized ; | with a very close trial, in the death of my be-| granted to resume the line of apprehended duty. 
not, for it proved the crisis of the disease, which was | loved sister, Catharine Ashby, wife of T. Ashby,| I again united with my endeared companion, 


inflammation on the lungs. From this time, in 
a few weeks I recovered my strength, so as to 
be able to attend our Monthly Meeting, where 
I opened the concern that had so weightily im- 


of Staines. Her removal was deeply felt by her | Phebe Speakman, in religious Jabor, after hav- 
relatives and friends, to whom she had much | ing been confined three months at the house of 
endeared herself by a meek and quiet spirit.| our much loved friends, Lindley and Hannah 
Her disposition was tender and affectionate,! Murray, at Holdgate, near York. The unre- 
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mitting kindness and great hospitality of these 
worthy Friends, to one of the least of the Lord’s 
messengers, was cause of humble admiration ; 
how did their Christian conduct sweeten the bitter 
cups handed in unfathomable wisdom, doubtless 
for purifying the vessel, that it might be more 
fit to receive, and retain, the pure oil of heay- 
enly consolation. In remembrance of these 
favors, humble thankfulness is raised, and the 
grateful language has arisen, “ What shall I 
render unto thee, Oh Lord! for all thy benefits?” 
(To be continued.) 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


Letters of J. E. Rhoads. 


(Continued from page 75.) 

Calls were made on the Methodist ministers, 
and on a man who is one of the few who inter- 
est themselves in the promotion of religion in 
the place. After inquiry and some searching, 
M. H. was found, a Friend whose name had been 
given us at Hobart. F.C. invited her to meet 
us at his house next morning. 

First-day, Third Month, 18th.—This she did 
at eleven o’clock, and the six of us sat down to 
hold our little meeting. Among the subjects 
spoken of, was the need of an entire dependence 
on the Lord for his light and direction in the 
journey of life. “Cease ye from man whose 
breath is in his nostrils, for wherein is he to be 
accounted of.” If it is not in man that walketh 
to direct his own steps, how much less can he 
guide others in the way of salvation except as 
he is directly influenced by the holy Spirit. 
Then supplication followed. 

It was arranged to have another meeting in 
the evening at M. H’s, where her daughter and 
a young neighbor woman joined us. Here 
again there was freedom to speak the Gospel 
message; my mind being especially drawn to 
the young women now seen for the first time. 
These opportunities, as have been others with 


such isolated companies, left a sweet feeling of 


peace that amply rewarded the effort made in 
reaching the place. 

Third Month 19th.—We parted this morning, 
with feelings of near affection, from the family 
who have so kindly received and cared for us. 

Our passage down the west coast was a rough 
one; the voyage was a quick one, but we felt it 
more than some that were longer. 

The climate of the west coast is cooler, and 
the rainfall much greater than about Hobart 
and on the east coast. Seventy-five inches at 
Zeehan as compared with twenty inches of rain 
at Hobart. The temperature lately has been 
ranging from about 43° in the mornings to 62° 
in the warmer parts of. the day. Open wood- 
fires have been very comfortable. 

Third Month 22nd.—At a Friend’s place near 
Hobart, one of their chief means of profit is from 
apple orchards, the fruit of which is shipped to 
London, where it finds ready sale. All the labor 
of the plantation is done by their own hands, 
thus escaping conflicts with hired help. Apple 
trees are pruned so as to make them branch near 
the ground, and as one of these branches tends 
to take a central position and shoot up above 
the rest, thus sapping their strength, it is cut 
out, and the whole tree kept to a size that ad- 
mits of the fruit being easily gathered. Careful 
cultivation is practised, and as the trees are 
dwarfed a larger number can be planted on an 
acre than of standard size. Both trees and fruit 
were healthy and sound, and although this is 
considered an off year, the appies hung thickly 
on many of the rows. They are wrapped in 
paper and packed in cases holding a bushel 
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each, and shipped from the farm by water, thus 
avoiding rough conveyance by land and conse- 
quent bruising. A number of farms were passed 
on this trip on which cattle are kept and grain 
raised, but the small rainfall is too little and too 
uncertain to admit of profitable returns. 

At meeting this evening, according to prac- 
tice, a selected chapter was read from the Bible 
and expounded by one of the leading members, 
others making a few remarks as they felt in- 
clined. During the sitting afterwards, the grace 
by which alone we are saved was spoken of, 
agreeably to what Paul said of himself, “ By the 
grace of God I am what I am.” 

Third Month 26th.—An invitation had been 
extended to the public, through the newspapers, 
to attend Friends’ Meeting; to which quite a 
number responded in the morning. S. M’s ad- 
dress was well suited to such a company. I was 
drawn to speak to a state that was doubting the 
divinity of the Saviour of men and the value of 
his sacrifice for sins. 

At the evening meeting our exercises were in 
the line of. exhortation to aim at advancement 
in the Christian life and deepening in religious 
experience. Baptism into dying to everything 
opposed to the Divine mind was brought to view, 
according to Paul’s testimony, “I die daily,” 
signifying the self-abnegation needed to qualify 
him for his Lord’s service. 

Third Month 27th_—On the East Coast the 
best grazing lands are infested with coarse flags 
and rushes that grow in large bunches and are 
valueless for food, except a little the cattle eat 
after it has been burned over and springs up 
again. Among these a fine grass grows rather 
sparsely, now somewhat dried up but still good 
for pasture. There is little that is cheering in 
the prospects of husbandry in this part of Tas- 
mania, Disease among cattle and sheep, and 
rust on wheat, have occasioned serious losses, 
while inaccessibility to markets prevents the 
profitable sale of butter and fruits. 

Fourth Month 6th.—Tasmania potatoes are 
noted for their fine quality and are grown in 
the northern part of the island, in large quan- 
tities, for export to other colonies. More and 
better cultivation is seen near the north coast 
than in most places, both soil and climate favor- 
ing the farmers of these regions. 

Mt. Bischoff in the north-west is composed of 
tin ore, and large quantities of this comparatively 
rare metal are exported. Copper, lead, silver 
and gold are also obtained in profitable amounts, 
while coal and iron await development. 

The gum trees attain a height of 225 feet. I 
stepped several, on H. Colton’s land, that had 
fallen, and found 180 feet to the branches not 
uncommon. The trunks spread out in great 
buttresses near the ground, one reaching 24 feet 
across the roots. Considerable timber has been 
taken out, but the wood is too hard to work well 
when dried. Building lumber is imported to a 
considerable extent. 

First-day, Fourth Month 8th—A meeting 
was held to good purpose, I trust, with a family, 
during which the Gospel message was freely 
spoken. When the mind is pressed with a bur- 
den of religious concern, and the way opens to 
cast it off by the expression of words applicable 
to the state of those addressed, and which it 
can be believed meet with a response in their 
hearts, the term “ relieved” comes to be under- 
stood. 

While it may be allowable for men to locate 
themselves and families, for purposes of business, 
in places where they can saat few ofthe ad- 
vantages of religious association, it certainly re- 


quires much stability and watchfulness to avoid 
being drawn into neglect of our Christian duties, 
or of wronging an enlightened conscience by 
taking part in doings that have been seen to be 
inferior to the freedom and privileges of a be- 
liever in the indwelling of Christ as Bishop, 
Priest and King. 

Fourth Month 12th.—At Melbourne. It be- 
ing their Mid-week Meeting, we both attended 
it. The number present was as large as usual 
on Fourth-day ; perhaps twelve beside ourselves, 
It was a good meeting. 

In the evening of Third-day, W. B. took me 
to call on one of the older members of the meet- 
ing to consult about bringing our proposal, to 
visit the families, before Friends, inasmuch as 
Monthly Meeting had just passed. It was de- 
cided to invite Friends to meet at W. B’s on 
Fifth-day eve, and hear our certificates. This 
was carried out, and kind welcome was extended 
to us and some arrangements made for begin- 
ning the work. 

Fourth Month 20th.—While we do not make 
as rapid progress in visiting families as is often 
done at home, there has been little time for 
several days that could be given to writing. 

Have been thinking daily of the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Sessions, and much desired that the Wis- 
dom from Above might be given to guide the 
transactions. The position of our Yearly Meet- 
ing is no less important among the others than 
it has been in time past, and I think the hope 
grows stronger that with it there will be a rally- 
ing to the true foundation principles of Christi- 
anity on the part of Friends in Great Britain 
and parts of our own country. 

The Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, as 
have also been several others, was a time of 
pleading for the exercise of faith and faithful- 
ness in giving up to and performing the Lord’s 
will, both as it becomes our sanctification, and 
as it relates to our service in the Church. I 
trust that this testimony has found place in some 
minds. 


Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 


The World’s Ways, Manners, Customs and 

ashions. 

Thomas Ellwood, in a general epistle to Friends, 
in 1686, urging his fellow-members to maintain a 
true consistency of conduct, and to guard against 
the injurious effects of a worldly spirit, thus 
writes: “ You know, Friends, that at the first, 
when the visiting arm of the Lord reached to us, 
He led us out of the world’s ways, manners, cus- 
toms and fashions; and a close testimony, both 
in word and practice, was borne against them. 
But how hath this testimony been kept up, and 
kept to, by all who have since made a profession 
of the Truth! Ah, how hath the enemy, for 
want of watchfulness, stolen in upon too many, 
and led out their minds from that which did at 
first convince them, into a liberty beyond the 
cross of Christ Jesus! and in that liberty they 
have run into the world’s fashions, which the 
worldly spirit continually invents to feed vain 
and airy minds withal, that they may not come 
to gravity and solidity. 

“Thence it hath come to pass, that there is 
scarcely a new fashion come up, or a fantastic 
cut invented, but some one or other that pro- 
fesseth Truth, is ready with the foremost to run 
into it. Ah, Friends! the world sees this, and 
smiles, and points the finger at it; and this is 
both a hurt to the particular, and a reproach 
to the general. Therefore, O let the lot be cast; 
let search be made by every one, and let every 
one examine himself, that this Achan, with his 















Babylonial garment, may be found and cast out, 
for indeed he is a troubler of Israel. 

And all Friends, who upon true search shall 
find yourselves concerned in this particular, I 
warn and exhort you all, return to that which 
first convinced you; to that keep close, in that 
abide, that therein ye may know, as at the first, 
not only a bridle to the tongue, but a curb to 
the roving mind —a restraint to the wander 
ing desire. For assuredly, Friends, if Truth be 
kept to, none will need to learn of the world 
what to wear, what to put on, or how to shape 
or fashion their garments; but Truth will teach 
all how best to answer the end of clothing, 
both for useful service and modest decency. 
And the cross of Christ will be a yoke to the 
unruly will, and a restraint upon the wanton 
mind ; and will crucify that nature that delights 
in finery and in bravery of apparel, in which 
the true adorning doth not stand, but in the 
hidden man of the heart, in that which is not 
corruptible, even a meek and quiet spirit. 

“ And the grace of God, which hath appeared 
to all, and which hath brought salvation to 
many, will not only teach to deny all ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, 
righteously and godly in this present world, 
but will also lead those that obey it, out of all 
excess, and out of all superfluities and worldly 
vanities, and will teach them to order their con- 
versation aright. Therefore to this heavenly 
grace let every mind be turned, and therein 
stayed ; tliat thereby all who profess the Truth 
may be kept in the holy limits of it; that in 
their whole conversation and course of life—in 
eating, in drinking, in putting on apparel, and 
in whatsoever else we do or take in hand, all 
may be done to the glory of God, that our 
moderation in all things may appear unto all men. 

“And let not any deceive and hurt them- 
selves with a false plea, saying, ‘I will be left 
to my liberty ; I have freedom to do, go, or wear 
so and so,’ and ‘religion stands not in clothes,’ 
&c., for that liberty which the worldly spirit 
leads into, is not indeed the true liberty, but is 
a false and feigned liberty, which leads into true 
and real bondage. And though religion stands 
not simply in clothes; yet true religion stands 
in that which sets a bound and limit to the mind 
with respect to clothes as well as to other things. 
So that where there is a running out into excess 
and vanity in apparel, that is a certain indica- 
tion and token that the mind is got loose, and 
hath cast off the yoke, and is broken away from 
its due subjection to that Divine power, in which 
the true religion stands. 

“Great hath been the hurt which the enemy 
hath done in this day, by leading into a false 
freedom, and crying up a wrong liberty; for 
under this pretence hath crept in great dis- 
orders, some running out one way and some 
another; some mixing in marriages with the 
world’s people, and some going to the priest to 
be married. And many loose and unclean spirits 
have shrouded themselves under this plausible 
pretence of being left to their liberty ; unto whom 
Truth’s order is irksome and uneasy, and they 
kick against it, and call it imposition, because 
it checks their licentious liberty.” 


a a 

Joun CouRCHMAN remarks that he had “ often 
thought it was very difficult to say anything to 
reach those low freethinkers, who exercise them- 
selves in the wisdom which is from beneath, 
and dwell safely in their own imaginations and 
conceits.” 

cia epee aera a, 
He is most powerful who has himself in his 


power. 





neighborhood in which he resided, and had a 
competent estate. In the year 1686, the subject 
of a removal to Pennsylvania pressing on his 
mind, he concluded to visit the Province, and 
make such arrangements as might be best for 
the accommodation of his family, when the time 
should fully come for transporting them there. 


he took passage at Milford-Haven in a Bristol 
ship bound for Pennsylvania by the southern 
route, then a favorite one. 
son Rowland with him, and about one hundred 
of his neighbors accompanied them. The pas- 
sage was a very long one, in which many of the 
passengers died from hunger, and others soon 
after her arrival, from the effects of the priva- 
tions they had endured. Some who long sur- 
vived never recovered their usual strength. The 
amount of suffering and death would doubtless 
have been even greater if the vessel had not 
touched at Barbados, where it remained nearly 
six weeks. 
Friends and some others, did much to recruit 
such as were not too much exhausted. 
were twenty-four weeks in reaching their port, 
arriving about the beginning of Second Month, 


started to their respective settlements, and Row- 
land Ellis among them. 
months, “in which time,” it is said, “ he had laid 
a foundation towards such improvements as were 
necessary to accommodate the family he intended 
to bring over.” 
ternal uncle, John Humphrey,a valuable Friend, 
he, in the spring of 1688, returned to his own 
country. 











evident that he made a purchase of part of the 
Plymouth Tract, the original settlers of which 
being chiefly tradesmen, and not able profitab! 

to farm, had left it and removed into Philadel. 





















been seized for distraints during his absence, but 
this being no new feature of suffering was not 
difficult to bear. 
remove to his newly-obtained possessions, and he 
awaited the time with patience and hope. A 
gift in the ministry of the Gospel had been be- 
stowed upon him, and although his labors in that 


sound and lively, they were to the edification of 
the churches. 
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Rowland Ellis. 


Rowland Ellis was a man of note in the 


On the sixteenth of the Eighth Month, 1686, 


He took his eldest 


Here the kind entertainment of 


They 


1687. 
On reaching Philadelphia, all who were able 


He stayed about nine 


Leaving his son with his ma- 


From what took place after his return, it is 


phia. He found that some of his property had 


His way was not yet clear to 


line were not as frequent as some, yet being 


A great trial awaited him. One of his daugh- 
ters, doubtless Ann the heiress, married the priest 
of the parish at. Dolgelly. 

We know not what circumstances had oc- 
curred to bring about an acquaintanceship be- 
tween them, but we must suppose the young 
woman had never submitted to the restraining 
influence of true religion, when she thus openly 
contemned the principles and admonitions of her 
godly parents. The troubles and trials she 
brought upon these parents, whom she must 
have both loved and reverenced, although little 
thought of, when in the enjoyment of gratified 
affection, would doubtless be present to her 
mind, bringing deep bitterness in seasons of sor- 
row and sickness. 

In the year 1696 Hugh Roberts visited Wales 
from Pennsylvania, on religious service. He, 
during his visit there, doubtless at the desire of 
his valuable friend, her father, called twice to 
see this strayed, rebellious child and her hus- 
band. 
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In the year 1697 Rowland Ellis came to 


Pennsylvania with his remaining family, and 
settled at Plymouth. Soon after his arrival 
William Ellis, a minister from England, paid 
a religious visit in America. With this Friend 
Rowland Ellis had deep religious fellowship, 
and after his return to his native country, Row- 
land wrote him the following letter. 
the anxious desire of a father, panting for the 
well-being of a disobedient yet still well-beloved 
child: 


It shows 


“The 28th of the lst Mo., 1699. 


My much esteemed friend, William Ellis: 


If these lines come to thy hands, thou mayst 


understand what often hath been in my mind 
to tell thee, that if ever it come before thee to 
visit Friends in Wales, I desire this kindness of 
thee, partly for thy name’s sake, but rather upon 
Truth’s account. 
in Merionethshire, in North Wales, to inquire 
for my daughter, if she be there alive, and for 
her husband, who is a priest. 
thyself free, and anything inclined thereto, 
knock at his door, and see whether she is quite 
dead, or slumbering among the dead. 
lieve a living invitation may call home a strayed 
sheep, though gone far into the wilderness, and 
there, it may be, fast entangled in briars, and 
bound up in strong chains. 
breath left in her, she may answer, though in a 
land of darkness and under the shadow of death. 
The good shepherd takes great pains to unloose 
the lost sheep from their bonds and entangle- 
ments, and David-like, killing the lion and de- 
livering the lamb out of his mouth, to bring the 
same to their right mind, to know the shepherd’s 
tents. 
done things of this nature; and who can tell, if 
it come before thee, but thou mayst, through 
the power of God, be instrumental to open their 
eyes; they both are very kind to Friends. Our 
friend, Hugh Roberts, hath twice visited them, 
they being sick ; her husband took it very kindly. 
So, with my dear love unto thee, 


When at Dolgelly Meeting, 
If thou findest 


I do be- 


If there is any 


Well, my friend, I believe some have 


I remain thy friend, 
Row.LanD EL LLIs.” 







Being a man of good natural ability, a suf- 


ficient education, and comfortable estate, his 
neighbors soon brought him into public life. 


In 1700 he was elected to represent Philadelphia 


County in the Assembly of the Province, for 
which he was well qualified. 
not, although willing to fulfil his social duty 


He probably did 


towards his fellow-citizens, much relish this ap- 
pointment, yet he submitted to it for a few years. 
It is said that his service for the State was con- 


siderable, and it is probable that other offices 


were placed upon him. 
We have abundant evidence on the Minutes 


of the different meetings to which he belonged, 


that he was much used and was very serviceable 
in the Church. His public labors were not al- 
lowed to interfere with his domestic duties. He 
was earnestly concerned for the proper educa- 
tion of his children, and sought, by yee, in- 
struction agd righteous restraint, to inculcate 
the principles of Truth, and to repress the prac- 
tice of error. He was often concerned to have 
religious opportunities in his family, in which 
he hoped and prayed that his children might be 
drawn to wait upon God for themselves, and 
become acquainted with teachings and leadings 
of the Holy Spirit. For some of his children, 


if not all, his labors were blessed, and they long 
survived him, bright shining examples of true 
Christian virtue, of strong, active minds, being 
under the cross of Christ. 
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We need not follow him in his services civil, 
social and religious. His friends testify that 
he was of “a sound judgment, ready and willing 
to assist his neighbors and friends when his aid 
and advice were desired. He was zealous for 
supporting our Christian discipline, and exem- 
plary in conducting himself agreeable therewith, 
sometimes saying, ‘If the hedge of discipline 
was not kept up, the labor of the husbandman 
would soon be laid waste.’” 

Thus he lived, in love and usefulness, till he 
had entered his eightieth year. His children 
were married, his beloved’ wife Margaret had 
been just removed from him by death, and 
doubtless he had experienced many other strip- 
pings, but he was green and cheerful in spirit, 
getting out to his religious meetings. He was, 
and it probably was his last visit to Philadel- 

hia, at the Quarterly Meeting held there on 
Fifth Month 3i1st, and Sixth Month 2nd, 1731. 
In the Quarterly Meeting of ministers and eld- 
ers he was appointed a representative to the 
Yearly Meeting, composed of ministers and eld- 
ers, but before that meeting was held, for him 
the last conflict was over, and the enduring vic- 
tory won—thanks be unto God who giveth the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.* 

In ‘the Sixth Month he attended his own 
Monthly Meeting, held at Dwenned, and whilst 
in it was taken unwell. Being conveyed to the 
house of John Evans, the husband of his beloved 
daughter Ellen, he said to several Friends who 
had gathered round him: 

“I am glad I was here to-day, for I had a 
lively meeting, and though I now feel much 
weakness, aud the infirmities attending my ad- 
vanced age, yet I can say, Truth is as dear and 
as sweet as ever.” 

Another remark he made was, “Satan some- 
times lies in wait like a roaring lion to devour 
me, but I find he is chained by a secret Hand 
which limits his power, so that he cannot harm 
me.” His sickness held him but a few days, 
and before his departure he expressed that he 
had a sense of his near approach to a haven of 
rest and quiet, where none could make him 
afraid. 

He died at the house of his son-in-law, about 
the beginning of the Seventh Month, 1731, and 
his body was interred in Friends’ burying-ground 
at Plymouth. His Memorial closes thus, “ We 
trust it may be said, he rests, enjoying the re- 
ward of the righteous, and his works do follow.” 


SaLe By Canpie. — Sale by candle is a 
method of auction that was common at one 
time throughout England and Scotland, and is 
still spoken of in the latter country. 

At Bremen, until about ten years ago, it was 
the legally established mode of auction. Every 
Friday afternoon a judge and his secretary took 
their seats in the Old Exchange, attended by a 
crier and a servant dressed in a flame-colored 
coat, carrying a box of tiny candles, each of 
which wasintended to burn one minute. A candle 
is lighted, and the bidding for the article on 
sale begins. At each offer from would-be 
purchaser the burning candle is extinguished, 
and a new one is lighted, and the property is 
only disposed of when a candle burns itself out 
ere afresh bid has been announced by the crier. 
This custom dates from medieval times, and it 
is said in Bremen that for five hundred years 
sales have been held and candles have been 
burned every Friday without interruption. 


* Sixth Month 8th, he wrote a Memorial concern- 
ing his wife. 
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SELECTED. 
FPAITH AND WORKS. 


I ask thee not, O Lord, for faith alone; 

But let my faith take form in act and deed, 
That 1 may show, wherever I may be, 

That trust in thee is not an empty creed. 


Help me to grow more patient day by day, 

Let every thought be pure as in thy sight, 
Put far away my selfishness and pride, 

And flood my heart, O Father, with thy light. 


Help me each day more Christ-like to become, 
Give the divine a fuller, wider scope, 

So let my life bear witness to my faith 
By deeds as well as words of love and hope. 


And give me grace to heal the wounded heart, 
To aid the weak that stumble by the way, 
Nor harshly judge those who in sin’s dark path 
Grope blindly on, far from the light of day. 


No, Lord, I ask thee not for faith alone; 
But with my heart fixed on the things above, 
May I work on, with earnest, hopeful zeal, 
Trusting in thee and thine all-saving love! 
—Mary L. Davenport in Christian Register. 
eo OO 
SELECTED. 


GRANDPA’S WAY. 


My grandpa is the strangest man! 
Of course I love him dearly, 
But really it does seem to me 
He looks at things so queerly. 


He always thinks that every day 
Is right, no matter whether 

It rains or snows, or shines or blows, 
Or what the kind of weather. 


When outdoor fun is ruined by 
A heavy shower provoking, 

He pats my head, and says, “ You see 
The dry earth needs a soaking.” 


And when I think the day too warm 
For any kind of pleasure, 

He says, “ The corn has grown an inch— 
I see without a measure.” 


And when I fret because the wind 
Has set my things all whirring, 

He looks at me, and says, “Tut! Tut! 
This close air needs a stirring !” 


He says, when drifts are piling high, 
And fence-posts scarcely peeping : 
How warm beneath their blanket white 

The little flowers are keeping! 


Sometimes I think when on his face 
His sweet smile shines so clearly, 
It would be nice if every one 
Could see things just so clearly. 


SELECTED. 
The following was the favorite poem of Bishop 
Brooks’ mother. One can trace in it her thoughtful 
influence over her boy: 


Up and away like the dew of the morning, 

That soars from the earth to its home in the sun, 
So let me steal away, gently and lovingly, 

Only remembered by what I have done. 


My name and my place and my tomb all forgotten, 
The brief race of time well and patiently run, 
So let me pass away, peacefully, silently, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Gladly away from this toil would I hasten, 
Up to the crown that for me has been won. 
Unthought of by man in rewards or in praises, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Yes, like the fragrance that wanders in darkness, 
When the flowers that it came from are closed up 
and gone, 
So would I be to this world’s weary dwellers, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Needs there the praise of the love-written record, 
The name and the epitaph graved on the stone? 
The things we have lived for, Jet them be our story; 
We — but remembered by what we have 
done. 


I need not be missed, if my life has been bearing 
(As its Summer and Autumn move silently on) 
The bloom and the fruit and the seed of its season; 

I shall still be remembered by what I have done. 


I need not be missed, if another succeed me, 
To reap down those fields which in Spring I have 
sown; 
He who plowed and who sowed is not missed by the 
reaper, 
He is only remembered by what he has done. 


Not myself but the truth that in life I have spoken, 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown, 
Shall pass on to ages, all about me forgotten, 
—— truth I have spoken, the things I have 
one. 


So let my living be, so be my dying, 
So let my name be unblazoned, unknown, 
Unpraised and unmissed, I shall still be remembered, 
Yes, but remembered by what I have done. 


—____.—.- 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 294. 


The Grace of God, which is designed to lead 
his children safely along i in the highway of holi- 
ness to the celestial mansions of endless peace 
and joy, often visits children while still young 
in years, and reproves them for wrong doing. 
Ann Branson records—“I was natura ly of a 
volatile disposition, and took great delight in 
childish play ; though I can remember having 
very serious thoughts and impressions when quite 
young. On one occasion having told an untruth 
when a child, it gave me great uneasiness, so 
that I could not sleep when I went to bed; but 
prayed that I might be forgiven; and I remem- 
ber going into the orchard alone and prayin 
to my heavenly Father to keep me from evil 
and make me a better child. I am satisfied that 
the minds of children are often seriously im- 
pressed with good desires and feelings when 
quite young. 

At one time having committed a mischievous 
act which I knew would occasion my father to 
enquire of his children who was the author of 
the mischief, I had great reasonings in my mind 
whether to own or deny the act; but finally 
resolved to speak the truth, though it might 
subject me to the discipline of the rod: so when 
my father called upon us to know who had com- 
mitted the depredation, I unhesitatingly an- 
swered that I did it, and I felt great joy that I 
had been preserved from equivocation, or wil- 
fully departing from the truth, through the fear 
of punishment; and it was a strength and en- 
couragement to me afterwards to adhere to the 
truth. 


In the account left of his experiences by that 
worthy elder, Joseph Pike, of Cork, Ireland, he 
says: 

T Before I was seven years old the Spirit of 
the Lord began to work in my mind, and strove 
with me, to bring me off from childish playful- 
ness and vanities. His holy light in my soul, 
as I soon after found it to be, convinced me 
that I ought not to give way to, nor do this or 
the other thing which presented; and when at 
any time I did what I should not have done, it 
brought upon me trouble and condemnation, 
even in those early days, as it hath always since, 
when I did anything that offended the Lord. 
Though I did not presently know, that it was the 
Lord’s Spirit which I felt working in me, as 
Samuel knew not the Lord’s voice when a child, 
yet being convinced in myself by its holy con- 
victions, that I ought not to do those things 
which brought trouble upon me, and also, that 
when at any time I refrained from doing what 
caused this trouble, I had sweet peace and satis- 





faction of mind, it made me the more to attend 
to its dictates.” 


William Dewsberry was an eminent minister 
in the early days of the Society of Friends. He 
says that before he was eight years old the light 
in his conscience witnessed against wrong things. 
“About this time I was eight years of age, the 
word of the Lord came to me—‘I created thee 
for my glory; an account those must give me 
for all thy words and actions done in the 
body.’” 


Thomas Wilson, who also was a powerful 
minister of the Gospel, relates in an account he 
left of his life and travels: “While I was a 
youth, I had great hungerings and thirstings in 
my heart after righteousness and the true know- 
ledge of the living God, and of his Son, Jesus 
Christ. After long travail of spirit and great 
concern of soul, the Lord was graciously pleased 
to make me sensible, that what was to be known 
of God was manifested in men; about which 
time I went into an evening meeting of the peo- 
ple called Quakers, with strong desires in my 
mind to the Lord, that if it was the true way 
of salvation which they preached I might have 
some inward feeling and testimony thereof, by 
the blessed word in my own heart. After sitting 
some time in silence, a Friend began to speak, 
directing and exhorting to an inward waiting 
upon the Lord in faith, to receive power from 
Him over every unclean thought. The Lord’s 
power arose in the meeting and fell mightily 
upon me, to the breaking and tendering of my 
heart, and a glorious time it was, as the mighty 
day of the Lord. I was full of inward cries, to 
this effect: O Lord, create in me a clean heart.” 


John Churchman says in his journal: “Though 
I early felt reproof for bad words and actions, 
yet knew not whence it came, until about the 
age of eight years, as I sat in a small meeting, 
the Lord, by the reachings of his heavenly love 
and goodness, so overcame and tendered my 
heart, and by his glorious light discovered to me 
the knowledge of himself, that I saw myself, 
and what I had been doing, and what it was that 
reproved me for evil; and I was made in the 
secret of my heart to confess, that childhood and 
youth, and the foolish actions and words to 
which they are propense, are truly vanity. Yet, 
blessed forever be the name of the Lord, who, 
in his infinite mercy and goodness, clearly i in- 
formed me, that if I would mind the discoveries 
of his Truth and pure light for the future, what 
I had done in the time of my ignorance He 
would forgive. And oh! the stream of love 
which filled my heart with solid joy at that time, 
and lasted for many days, is beyond all expres- 
sion.” 


Maria Hall, of Belmont County, Ohio, who 
died in the year 1862, at the age of nine years 
and four months, said in her last sickness: 
“My Heavenly Father has prepared me for the 
change more than any of you know of.” And 
at another time remarked—“I am going to 
Heaven, I am going to Heaven, to the blessed 
mansions where I shall rest forever in the bosom 
of my Saviour.” She had long given evidence 
that her thoughts were much turned to serious 
things, although a lively, animated child. 


Very touching is the account given of a little 
child, who was lying on its couch apparently 
slightly unwell; and uttered a few words, sub- 
stantially as follows: “I love father, I love 
mother, I love everybody in the whole world,” 
and shortly after ceased to breathe. Who can 
doubt that its infant heart was pervaded with a 
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measure of that Divine love which would gather 
all within the holy enclosure. 


The diary of Elizabeth Wing says: “In early 
life the Lord visited me with the tender impres- 
sions of his love, so as often to melt my heart, 
but particularly when my parents gathered their 
children together for retirement, a practice my 
dear father was much in the habit of. Oh! 
surely I cannot forget some of these seasons, 
when my dear parent would feel concerned to 
pray for his children. My heart would be greatly 
affected, but as yet I knew not that it was the 
hand of the Lord that was at work in my 
heart.” 


Our late valued friend, John S. Stokes, an 
acceptable minister in the Society of Friends, in 
some memoranda left behind him, says: “I think 
I was not more than four or five years of age, 
when I was first made sensible of Divine im- 
pressions in meetings. My spirit often tendered, 
and desires raised in my heart, that I might 
walk in the love and fear of the Lord; and, if 
I lived, I might be a good man.” 


That eminent minister of the Gospel, Job 
Scott, remarks in his journal: “Almost as early 
as I can remember anything, I can well remem- 
ber the Lord’s secret workings in my heart, by 
his grace or holy Spirit; very sensibly bringing 
me under condemnation for my evil thoughts 
and actions, as rudeness and bad words (though 
not frequent in the use of them), disobedience 
to parents; inwardly wishing, in moments of 
anger, some evil to such as offended me; and 
such like childish and corrupt dispositions and 
practices which over and beyond all outward 
instruction I was made sensible were evil, and 
sprang from a real root of evil in me. And I 
am in a full belief, that in every quarter of the 
globe, children, at an early age, have good'and 
evil set before them, in the shinings of the light 
of Christ in their hearts, with clearness and evi- 
dence sufficient to ascertain to them their duty, 
if they honestly attend to it. I am satisfied, if 
the teachings of men were never to thwart the 
teachings of the holy Spirit, many things would 
fix on the minds of children to be evils which 
they are now instructed and persuaded are in- 
nocent and commendable.” J. W. 


i i 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
It is cheering to meet with such wholesome 
sentiments as those recently uttered by Arch- 
deacon Farrar on Priestcraft and Confession :— 


SACERDOTALISM. 


One of the principles which we repudiate is 
sacerdotalism. By sacerdotalism we mean the 
changing of the English presbyterate into a 
sacrificial priesthood, which means the inter- 
position of a class and caste of men between the 
soul and the most precious privilege purchased 
for us by the blood of Christ, which is a free, 
immediate, and unimpeded access straight to 
the footstool of our God! We mean by sacer- 
dotalism the putting forward of a set of men as 
vicarious and not representative ministers, and 
as men who are supposed to offer on our behalf 
a sacrifice such as we declare they have no 
power to offer. Now, here certainly we have 
the whole of the New Testament on our side. 
Bishop Lightfoot, than whom I can quote no 
greater authority, says distinctly that the Church 
of England has no sacerdotal system. It in- 
terposes no such barrier between God and man, 
and St. Paul said: “ Let a man so account of us 
as of ministers of Christ, and stewards of the 
mysteries of God.” The word “ priest,” which 
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we now hear on every side, as though it were 
the proudest title in the world, is not used in 
the sense of presbyter, but in the sense of a 
sacrificial priest. But it does not once occur in 
all the thirteen Epistles of St. Paul. St. Paul 
wrote to Timothy and he wrote to Titus, and he 
used ten different names as the names of mem- 
bers of the Christian ministry, and the one name 
he never gave them is the word “priest.” I 
turn to the Epistle of Peter, and the word 
“priest” does not occur in it. I turn to St. 
John, and it does not once occur in it. I turn 
to St. James, and it does not once occur. I[ 
turn to the Apocalypse, and it does oceur; but 
how does it occur? It occurs as a name given, 
not to any ministerial class, but given to every 
member of the Christian brotherhood in our 
common Christ. 


AURICULAR CONFESSION, 


I will only touch on one other doctrine. We 
may repudiate the other two, we may heartily 
dislike them; but this is one which I think 
we ought to more than dislike, and which we 
ought most energetically to condemn, and that 
is the doctrine and practice of auricular con- 
fession. Auricular confession is a late inno- 

ation which was unknown to primitive an- 
tiquity. It was unknown, I need not say, to the 
New Testament, and was unknown tothe Fathers. 
Auricular confession in every country and eve 
age in which it has existed has brought forth 
the most bitter and deplorable fruits. Auricular 
confession is now avowed and openly practised 
in a large number of parishes in the Church of 
England, although auricular confession has been 
branded age after age in history and on the 
highest testimony with the stigma of intolerable 
abhorrence. I have no hesitation in saying that 
auricular confession as now introduced into the 
Church of England seems to me to be much 
more dangerous even than it is in the Church 
of Rome. In the Church of Rome the abuses 
of the confessional have been condemned by 
Council after Council, by bull after bull, by 
Pope after Pope, by writer after writer, in gen- 
eration after generation, and in country after 
country. The abuses of the confessional have 
been condemned by a list of Popes—by Alexan- 
der IX., by Gregory XV., and others, and by 
various writers. Even at the Council of Trent 
a Roman archbishop laid before that council a 
letter on the abuses of the confessional, which 
contains as damaging an indictment against it 
as any Protestant could have written. In the 
Church of Rome I believe a man cannot take 
the position of confessor unless he has a license 
to do so, but here in the Church of England 
any little priestling—for when he is a priest he 
is just as much a priest in one sense as another; 
he may be a mere boy in age; he may be por- 
tentous in ignorance; he may be remarkable 
for his stupidity; he may scarcely have been 
able to get a Literate degree without being two 
or three times plucked; he may have found 
it almost impossible to pass the ordeal of the 
Bishop’s examination, and yet in spite of all 
this he may go into a parish, and in the first 
month of his residence he may put in the parish 
magazine that nobody may come to mass unless 
they confess to him, and that—to quote an ex- 
— from a ritualist manual—they are to 

neel before their confessor as a culprit before 
his judge. Now I do say that that is a most 
dangerous and even a most painful state of 
things. I do not for a moment deny that many 
of the ritualists are excellent men — earnest 
men, and sincere and religious men. Many of 
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them are, I was going to say, my own personal 
friends, but I can hardly say that—I am their 
friend ; but I say this—supposing that they were 
an innumerable multitude of angels, what pos- 
sible guarantee have you that there should be 
something different in their case from the case 
of every other body of priests in the world, and 
that you would not find amongst them some- 
body who would reintroduce some of the abuses 
of the confessional, which have existed wherever 
it has prevailed? May not some intriguing 
priest—for they have got bad priests, as they 
call them — poison the peace of your family, 
dividing the love of the family, and separating 
the wife from the love of the husband, and 
alienating the feelings of the daughter from her 
mother; acting upon the weak, the ignorant, 
the impressionable, and filling their minds in 
all their ignorance and weakness with a mass 
of falsity and superstition ? 


Selected for ‘THE FRIEND.” 


A Holy Order and Propriety to be Observed 
at and in Our~Religious Meetings. 

“Five or six hours every week is surely not 
too long a time for a man to devote to the pub- 
lic worship of his Creator, but may it not be 
feared, that even among the regular attenders 
of our meetings, a considerable part of this brief 
space of time is unprofitably spent? Have we 
not all abundant reason for shame and humili- 
ation before God, in relation to this defect? I 
would remind my younger readers, that good 
habits of mind in this, as well as in other re- 
spects, are, under Divine Grace, most easily 
formed in early life; and I would, in the first 
place, affectionately advise them to cultivate an 
awful sense of the Divine Majesty. Let them 
remember, that it is no light or familiar matter 
to enter upon the public worship of the Lord of 
the universe, who is able to save or to destroy 
our souls. Before we assemble for so solemn a 
purpose, our hearts ought to be turned to the 
Lord, and great care should be taken to avoid 
all levity or unprofitable conversation. To 
saunter about before the doors of a place of wor- 
ship, and to converse with thoughtless compan- 
ions, on worldly or trifling subjects, is a misera- 
ble preparation for bowing down in spirit before 
God our Maker. There is a holy order or pro- 
priety in all these matters,, which cannot fail to 
be discerned, and ought ever to be followed, by 
the spiritually-minded Christian. 

“This remark suggests another of a more 
general nature, namely, that the degree of com- 
fort and edification which we derive from our 
silent meetings, will be found, in great measure, 
to depend on the degree of religious feeling 
which pervades our life and conversation ; or, 
in other words, on the spiritual condition of our 
minds. Those who are slaves to the world 
during the hours of each passing day will be 
slaves to the world in their religious meetings. 
Their souls, instead of ascending to the highest 
heaven, will, as a matter of course, be briefly 
buried in the dust; their thoughts will wander 
in their old haunts; and if a better light break 
in upon the mind, it will, alas! be only in 
glimpses. Is such an appearance of worship, 
without the great reality, anything better than 
hypocrisy? 

“Those on the other hand, who, amidst all 
their wordly occupations, are accustomed to turn 
their hearts toward God, and to remember Him 
in all their ways, will approach Him with rev- 
erence. When they sit down in their meetings, 
should worldly thoughts then intrude upon 
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them, they will not forget that God is their 
refuge; and as they diligently endeavor to wait 
upon Him, He will strengthen them to overcome 
their infirmities, and to fix their souls upon 
himself.” 


The Quaker Leaven. 


It needs only the briefest glance at the relig- 
ious life of England to-day to see how much of 
the leaven of Quakerism has been absorbed into 
the Christian communities which surround it. 

To begin with, a steady approximation can 
be seen in the Non-conformist churches towards 
the Quaker conception of the ministry. There 
is, it is true, no disposition to give up the setting 
apart and special training of men for the func- 
tion of religious teaching and oversight, nor to 
exchange the orderly conduct of public worship 
for an arrangement freshly extemporized at each 
meeting. 

The best and most cultured minds amongst 
the Free Church ministries are coming into 
close sympathy with the Quaker position on the 
relation of the Christian teacher to the rest of 
the community. 

They not only share its radical opposition to 
declared sacerdotalism, but they equally repudi- 
ate the milder type of the heresy which appears 
in the form of ministerial prerogative and ex- 
clusiveness. They prefer endeavoring to prove 
themselves reverend, to being called by the title. 
They ask for no authority in the subjects they. 
teach except such as comes from their know- 
ledge of them; and for no religious influence 
beyond that which belongs to character and 
work, Their church ideal is that of a minister- 
ing and teaching community, which their own 
special faculty is enabling them to train for 
more effective service, rather than of a submis- 
sive laity talked down to by a heaven-sent cleri- 
cal caste. 

Equally striking is the way in which the lar- 
ger communities have approximated to the smal- 
ler one in the position taken concerning written 
creeds and orthodoxy. The Friends would have 
vindicated their claim to the world’s gratitude 
had they done nothing else than to prove, as 
their history has done to demonstration, that 
the most intense religious convictions, the high- 
est type of Christian character, and an unbroken 
unity of faith and love can be preserved with- 
out subscription to a written creed or acknow- 
ledgment of any formal standard of orthodoxy. 
This freedom, while conserving faith, has kept 
open the path of progress. When George Fox 
proclaimed his doctrine of the Inner Light, and 
of the access of the human mind in every gener- 
ation to the Eternal Spirit of Truth, he was 
building larger than he knew. These ideas 
have become the watchwords of the best philoso- 
phy and theology of to-day. It is singular, also, 
how in another direction this humble teacher 
has led the world. 

While the religious mind of his time was in- 
tent mainly on rigid doctrinal systems, built up 
out of proof texts from the Epistles, it was Fox 
and his followers who insisted that the teaching 
of the Gospels and the development of character 
in accordance with Christ’s uttered precepts was 
the essential Christianity. The best divinity of 
Germany and England is occupied to-day in 
saying Amen to these very propositions. 

It is not to be forgotten, too, that while in 
the seventeenth century Augustinianism, with 
its harsh dogma of the decrees and of a limited 
Atonement, was all-powerful in Protestantism, 
the early Friends proclaimed in opposition what 
the Alexandrian Fathers had taught ages be- 


fore, the universality of the love of God. To-day 
seventeenth century Calvinism is dead. It is 
the Quaker interpretation of God that has pre- 
vailed.— The (London) Christian. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


French Prunes.—These are cultivated chiefly 
along the valley of the Lot, shortly above the 
point where it joins the River Garonne, in France, 
The plums are dried in ovens. When fresh 
fruit is put in, the ovens are heated to about 
100°. After exposure to this temperature for 
about two hours, it is withdrawn and cooled, 
and then exposed to a temperature of 135°, 
again withdrawn, and then put in an oven at 
170°. 

Vegetable Perfumes.— The odor of a given 
species of plant differs very widely, according to 
climate and soil. English grown lavender is 
far and away the better than French or any 
other, as the price indicates—fifty shillings to 
eight shillings per pound. So the rose grown 
in Bulgaria is superior to any other; and the 
geranium grown in the south of Spain is far 
better than either French, Algerian or Turkish. 


Burning Diamonds.—This has been a favorite 
experiment ever since Sir Isaac Newton first 
showed that it was possible. It is very easily 
done provided you have a diamond to spare. 
You place the gem in a tube of hard glass, 
through which oxygen gas is made to flow. On 
heating the tube with a flame, the diamond 
burns with a very brilliant light. One of the 
now famous Moissan’s experiments has been to 
find at what heat this occurs. Deep-colored 
stones burn at about 1,200° F., but transparent 
Brazilian gems require 100° more, and some 
very hard specimens boast as much as 1,500°. 
The pure stones burn entirely to a gas, which 
turns lime-water milky if made to bubble through 
it. This is one proof of the well known fact, 
that, after all, the diamond is the same sub- 
stance—carbon—as soot or charcoal. Moissan 
now completes a second proof. Charcoal, as in 
making steel, is as easily dissolved in molten 
iron, as sugar in molten ice—that is, water. Just 
as the excess of sugar reappears on cooling the 
water, in crystals of sugar-candy, so an excess 
of carbon reappears in crystals, called “ kish.” 
This kish consists of the third form of carbon— 
black-lead or graphite. Moissan now shows that 
a diamond dissolves in molten iron, just like 
charcoal, and gives the identical six-sided prisms 
of crystalline black-lead. 


The New and the Old.—Few experiments are 
more interesting than that by which, whether 
accidentally or on purpose, the floras of two 
hemispheres have been brought into violent col- 
lision in Australia. The result is very striking. 
Whilst not a single Australian plant has shown 
any symptoms of serious competition with na- 
tives in the Old World, Old World pests, and 
favorites, too, have proved themselves Saxons, 
Danes and Normans, combined upon Australian 
land. Of the thistle and sweet-briar all must 
have heard. Now Hamilton contributes to the 
New South Wales Royal Society an interesting 
report of other invaders. He points out how 
entirely it is a question of special adaptions, the 
Old World flora having a great preponderance 
in this respect, because the contest there has 
been keen from the vast extent of area, com- 
pared with the restricted Australian range. In- 
deed, plants now abound in Australia which 
flourished in Europe in past geological ages. 
Grasses, whose fertilization depends upon the 
wind, have no advantage one way or the other. 
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Wheat shows no more desire to run wild there 
than here. A few useful plants have spread, as 
the tomato, passion-flower, lemon and peach, The 
blackberry tends to form troublesome thickets 
in cooler districts, producing, however, magnifi- 
cent fruit. It is curious that the lemon spreads, 
but not the orange. The reason is believed to 
lie in the close resemblance of its flower to a 
native, so that the insects which visit the latter 
shall also accept the former. Many plants, as 
species of hawk-weed, melilot, vervain, nettle, 
and the dreaded Cape-weed, covered vast areas 
temporarily, but are now falling back, native 
plants, having, as it were, recovered from the 
surprise of the first attack, whilst the invaders 
have exhausted the soil of the special supplies 
which enabled them at first to thrive so vigor- 
ously.—J. E. Clarke, in British Friend. 
Nature's Cunning.—For protection from the 
animal world, immature fruits have developed 
a number of interesting devices, explains J. W. 
Folsom, in the Popular Science Monthly. Almost 
universally “green” fruits so harmonize with 
surrounding color as readily to escape detection. 
In fact, the hazelnut is enveloped in a leafy coat 
which renders it very inconspicuous. The nu- 
tritious albumen of the seed is often fortified by 
such impenetrable shells as those of the cocoa- 
nut and others. Perhaps there is a formidable 


armament of prickles, as in the chestnut, or of 


stinging hairs, as is the case with some pods. 
Characteristic of immature fruits are disagree- 
able taste and consistence. Compare an unripe 
peach, sour and stringy, with the same fruit in 
its luscious maturity. 

Tue Philadelphia Record tells some strange 
stories of the animals at the “ Zoo.” They con- 
trive strange methods of keeping cool in hot 
weather, but none resort to such extreme meth- 
ods as the brilliantly-plumaged macaws from 
South America. When in the heyday of their 
glory these birds are the envy of all their feath- 
ered companions in the bird-house, but just now 
the parrots are laughing at them in derision, 
and the birds clothed by nature in less gorgeous 
attire point the finger of scorn at them. The 
cause of all this lies in the macaw’s determina- 
tion to keep cool. Fully one-half of these birds 
are denuded of their beautiful plumage, and sit 
upon their perches, shame-faced, nude, but cool 
and happy. Their tinted feathers are scattered 
everywhere, and with their bare skins the birds 
present a ludicrous appearance. Head Keeper 
Manly says it is a favorite trick of theirs in 
warm weather, and they will sit fot hours pluck- 
ing the feathers from each other. 

“ABSOLUTE PURITY ” is after all only a com- 
parative term where water is concerned. The 
“sea-weed ” Spiragyra is wonderfully sensitive 
to metallic poisons. An ordinary sovereign, 


suspended in water containing a few threads of 


this, one of the lowest types of plant life, quickly 
affects them. This is because some of the copper 
in the coin becomes dissolved. One part in a 
thousand million is effective. Pure gold or 
platinum is harmless, being perfectly insoluble ; 
but most other metals, even silver and quick- 
silver, act in the same way.— British Friend. 





ExTRACT FROM SAMUEL Scort’s Diary.— 
“Appeared (in the ministry) at the week-day 
meeting ; but omitted to close at a proper time, 
when a pointing to do so was internally pre- 
sented, and proceeding to utter a few more ex- 
pressions, flatness and uneasiness ensued. Oh, 
the spiritual skilfulness, distinction and pro- 
priety which ought ever to attend the exercise 
of a Gospel ministry.” 


VYiow I am situated as to my business, 
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His Night Off. 


My father played a queer trick on me the 
other night. You know I used to feel that I 
had done myself an injustice if I did not go to 
the theatre about five or six nights a week. It 
wasn’t always the theatte, but if it wasn’t that, 
it was a music hall, or a game of cards or bil- 
liards with some of the boys. Well, you know 
i I work 
for my father, and I have to be at the office 
early in the morning, just as the rest of the 
family are sitting down to breakfast. In con- 
sequence, I get my breakfast, and leave the 
house before they are up. But I can’t complain 
of that. I’m doing exactly what the man who 
had my place before me did. But that’s neither 
here nor there. It’s the evenings. I used to 
finish work about six, get dinner in the city, 
and go somewhere in the evening. 

I had been doing it for six months, and when 
I look back I remember that about the only 
time I saw my mother and sister during that 
period was at Sunday dinner. Nothing unusual 
in that, of course. The same thing is true of 
hundreds of young men in town. But they 
haven't fathers like mine. He came to me one 
afternoon, and asked me if I had an engagement 
for that night. 

“ Yes,” I said, “I’ve promised to go to the 
theatre.” 

“ How about to-morrow night?” he asked. 

“ Nothing on at present,” I replied. 

“Well, I'd like you to go somewhere with 
me.” 

“All right,” I said ; where shall I meet you?” 

You see, he leaves the office about an hour 
before I can get my work finished. He sug- 
gested Lenox restaurant, at seven-thirty, and I 
was there, prepared for a quiet lecture on late 
hours. But when he appeared, he said he wanted 
me to call on a lady with him. “One I knew 
quite well when I was a young man,” he ex- 
plained. 

We went out, and started straight for home. 

“She is stopping at the house,” he said, when 
I spoke of it. I thought it strange that he should 
have made the appointment for the Lenox res- 
taurant under the circumstances, but I said 
nothing. 

Well, we went in, and I was introduced with 
due formality to my mother and sister. The situa- 
tion was ludicrous, and I began to laugh, but 
the laugh died away. None of the three even 
smiled. My mother and my sister both shook 
hands with me, and my mother said she remem- 
bered me as a boy, but hadn’t seen much of me 
lately. Then she invited me to be seated. It 
wasn’t a bit funny then, though I can laugh 
over it now. I sat down, and she told me one 
or two stories of my boyhood, at which we all 
laughed a little. When I finally retired, I was 
courteously invited to call again. 

I went up-stairs, feeling pretty small, and 
doing a good deal of thinking. Then I made up 
my mind that my mother was a most entertain- 
ing lady, and my sister was a good and brilliant 
girl. Now, I’m going to “call again,” as I have 
been doing quite regularly for the last week. I 
enjoy their company, and I intend to cultivate 
their acquaintance.— Evangelist. 
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first need of nature to ery out and vent its pent- 
up troubles to those who will give the sym- 
pathetic ear. Grief wants to be heard quite as 
much as to hear. One who would support and 
comfort his afflicted neighbor may learn a lesson 
in method from Bishop Welcome, who “had 
the art of sitting down and holding his tongue 
for hours by the side of a man who had lost the 
wife he loved, or of a mother bereaved of her 
child.” Nor is this to say that words of cheer 
and hope, with sympathetic looks and deeds, 
are unavailing; for the good bishop knew how 
to counsel as well as how to be silent. But the 
most difficult part of the consoler’s art consists in 
“the holding his tongue for hours,” rather than 
in doing the talking himself. Hearing kindly is 
a first requisite of speaking kindly.—S. S. Times 
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Our friend, David Heston, has favored us 
with the perusal of a letter from John William 
Elliott, a resident on Banana Island, on the 
west coast of Africa, about thirty miles from 
Freetown, the capital of Sierra Leone. The 
inhabitants of the island are descendants of 
liberated African slaves, and their chief occu- 
pation is agriculture and fishing. 

The letter refers to the Tract Repository, which, 
the writer says, “has been of very great good 
and comfort to my poor soul in this dark part 
of Africa;” and expresses his sorrow that the 
ten copies regularly received are insufficient to 
meet the repeated demands for the paper. “I 
am compelled now to make the arrangement 
that three of us use one paper. By this you 
can judge whether it is appreciated or not. I 
can say, my soul has been fed very many times 
by it.” 

He writes for tracts on temperance, as the 
traffic in spirituous liquors is on the increase. A 
supply of these has been sent to him. 

We publish this notice of the letter, hoping 
it may be an encouragement to those who have 
heretofore contributed to the publication of the 
Tract Repository, and to the work of the Tract 
Association, to continue their aid to these use- 
ful objects. The present depression in business 
matters naturally and properly suggests to the 
thoughtful mind the question—* How can I re- 
trench my expenses?” We would suggest that 
such retrenchment, when necessary, be made 
in the use of luxuries and expensive pleasures, 
so as to involve some self-denial on our own 
part; and that it be not allowed to affect our 
contributions to worthy efforts to promote the 
Lord’s cause, and to spread in the world a knowl- 
edge of truths and principles, calculated to bene- 
fit mankind, and encourage a submission to the 
operations of Divine Grace. 

Many of our readers have spent, during the 
present season, many dollars in visiting the fair 
at Chicago, or in other excursions in which 
pleasure was the principal object. We hope none 
of these will grudge to devote an equal amount 
to the Lord’s cause, if they see openings for its 
profitable use—and especially that David Heston 
and his Tract Repository may not be forgotten. 








































































To obtain a hearing is one of the first rights 
of the aggrieved or accused. The burdened and 
bereaved soul wants to be heard, its lamentations 
claim the ear of heaven and earth. To suppose 
that one who is in sorrow, needs only words of 
preachment and counsel, is to misconceive the 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The receipts of the Government 
for Ninth Month, 1893, are $6,500,000 less than for 
Ninth Month, 1892, and for the first quarter of the 
present fiscal year they are $20,000,000 less than for 
the same quarter of the fiscal year 1892. Expendi- 
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tures for Ninth Month, 1893, are $2,750,000 more than 
for Ninth Month, 1892, and for the first quarter of the 
present fiscal year they are $3,500,000 more than for 
the same quarter of the fiscal year 1892. 

From the best information obtainable from the Reg- 
ister’s office, Treasury Department, it would seem that 
$47,000,000 of United States bonds are owned in Eu- 
rope. No complete record of the ownership of such 
bonds has ever been kept. 

The debt statement shows a net increase in the pub- 
lic debt, less cash in the Treasury, during the past 
month of $834,793. The interest-bearing debt in- 
creased $150; the non-interest bearing debt increased 
$487,136, and the cash in the Treasury decreased 
$408,277. 

Consul General Edwards, of Berlin, reports to the 
Department of State that the German Minister of War 
has ordered the military authorities to use Indian 
corn mixed with oats in mixing up the rations for the 
army horses. This will lead to heavy importations 
of American corn. 

In a letter to Governor Northen, of Georgia, Presi- 
dent Cleveland states his position on the financial 
question. He says: “I am a friend of silver, but I 
believe its proper place in our currency can only be 
fixed by a readjustment of our currency legislation 
and the inauguration of a consistent and comprehen- 
sive financial scheme. I think such a thing can only 
be entered upon profitably and hopefully after the re- 
peal of the law, which is charged with all our finan- 
cial woes. I am therefore opposed to the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver by this country alone and 
independently, and I am in favor of immediate and 
unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
so-called Sherman law. I confess I am astonished by 
the opposition in the Senate to such prompt action as 
would relieve the unfortunate political situation, my 
daily prayer is that the delay occasioned by such op- 
position may not be the cause of plunging the country 
into deeper depression than it has yet known, and that 
the Democratic party may not be justly held responsi- 
ble for such a catastrophe.” 

Judge Reed, in the District Court at Wichita, Kan- 
sas, has declared unconstitutional the State law making 
eight hours a day’s labor. Claims aggregating hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for overtime under this 
act are pending against every county and city in the 
State. 

There is a steady demand for walnut timber, and 
purchasers are scouring the Atlantic coast region in 
search of large trees. 

Reports from Brunswick, Georgia, represent that 
about twelve new cases of yellow fever develop at 
that place daily. A few cases are reported from Jessup, 
in the same State. 

Twenty-eight men at work in the Mansfield Mine, 
six miles from Crystal Falls, Michigan, were drowned 
on the night of the twenty-eighth of Ninth Month by 
the waters of the Michigamme River breaking through 
a weakened bed and flooding the mine. Eighteen 
men, at work in the lower levels, were warned in time 
to escape. 

To get the bodies of the men out of the mine, it will 
be necessary to divert the current of the Michigamme 
River, and this would cost far more money than Iron 
County is able to pay. 

On the morning of the 2nd inst. Mobile, Alabama, 
was visited by a tremendous southeaster. The wind 
reached fifty miles an hour. All the wholesale busi- 
ness portion of the town was four feet under water. 
Houses were unroofed, chimneys blown down, and two 
men were drowned. 

The number of deaths in this city last week was the 
lowest recorded in many years. The total number was 
332; being 5 less than the previous week, and 81 less 
than the corresponding week of 1892. Of the fore- 
going, 160 were males and 172 females: 40 died of 
consumption ; 37 of diseases of the heart; 23 of ma- 
rasmus; 20 of cholera infantum; 20 of inanition; 16 
of apoplexy ; 12 of Bright's disease; 12 of casualties; 
11 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 11 of 
typhoid fever and 10 of diphtheria. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 98 a 100; 4’s, reg. 110 a 
1114; coupon, 111 a 112}; currency 6’s, 103 a 113. 

Corron was quiet and steady on a basis of 8,';c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Frep.— Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $16.50 a 17.25; 
spring bran, in bulk. spot, $15.50 a 16.25. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.15; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.60 a $2.80; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.00 a $3.30; Western 
winter clear, $2.90 a $3.15; do. do., straight, $3.15 a 
$3.40; winter patent, $3.65 a $4.00; Minnesota, clear, 
$2.75 a $3.25; do., straight, $3.50 a $3.90; do., patent, 
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$4.00 a $4.25 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
moved slowly at $2.95 a $3.00 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 704 a 70} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 48} a 483 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 36 a 363 cts. 

Beer CatTrLe.—Extra, 5}c.; good, 43 a 5ce.; me- 
dium, 43 a 48c ; inferior, 4 a 4}c.; common, 33 a 3$c. 

SHEEP AND LamBs.—@xtra, 4} a 43c.; good, 33 a 
4c.; medium, 3} a 34c.; common, 2} a 3c.; culls, 14a 
2c.; lambs, 3 a 5c. 

Ho«s.—93 a 9}c. for Western. 

ForEIGN.— In a speech at Edinburgh made by 
Gladstone on the 27th ult., he took the position that 
the days spent in Parliament on the Home Rule bill, 
were not wasted. The question of dissolution was 
treated at some length. This he pronounced “a mon- 
strous innovation, an odious, new-fangled” doctrine.” 
In regard to the Lords he counsels neither violence 
nor vehemence. If the nation is determined, it will 
not be baffled by the Peers. 

Public attention in England, at the close of the past 
week, was occupied by the movements of certain bod- 
ies who are organizing a campaign against the Honse 
of Lords. A series of meetings are to be held in the 
great towns. The Hotspurs of the Radical party would 
have been pleased if Gladstone, in his Edinburgh ad- 
dress, had taken extreme ground against the further 
existence of the Peers. The hostility against the 
Peers is so pronounced in some quarters that a petition 
is to be sent to Parliament asking for legislation 
against the hereditary House. Measures are to be 
taken by the Government to give work to the unem- 
ployed. 

Those Liberal members of Parliament who believe 
in local option for the regulation of the liquor trade 
have signed a memorial to Gladstone demanding that 
he introduce a liquor trade veto bill before the disso- 
lution. 

The London correspondent of the New York Sun 
gives in interesting detail some of the results of the 
coal strike, which he characterizes as a national ca- 
lamity: “The suffering among the strikers themselves 
is appalling. Thousands are starving in the Midlands. 
Thecommercial effects are already very severe. Many 
trains have stopped running on the railroads, and the 
receipts for the past two months have declined £1,- 
000,000. The retail price of coal is now abont $10 a 
ton. It is high time that America took advantage of 
the situation. No coal comes to England from the 
Continent on account of the strikes there. Every 
cargo of bituminous coal sent here from America with- 
in the next month, even if the strike immediately col- 
lapses, will pay a big profit.” 

The National Zeitung, in an unprejudiced leader, 
argues that the German Government, in asking for a 
large increase of the navy, commits a dangerous blun- 
der. It is impossible, says the writer, for Germany 
to support a fleet of the first rank, besides an immense 
army. The Reichstag, which passed the Army bill 
by only a meagre majority, he adds, will undoubtedly 
reject the bill proposing a new burden for the navy. 

A serious, possibly dangerous, situation is presented 
in Italy, whose finances are in a deplorable state. 
Even copper money commands a premium. 

Hiram Bingham, who has been a missionary on the 
Gilbert Islands for many years, has completed a trans- 
lation of the Bible for the natives of those islands. 

A dispatch from San Luis Potosi, Mexico, says that 
that city and the surrounding country is suffering from 
a severe water famine and the poor people are perish- 
ing for want of the life-giving fluid. The scenes 
around the public fountains are extremely pitiful. 

A tract of 250,000 acres has been purchased by Chi- 
nese capitalists in the State of Sinaloa, Mexico, and it 
is proposed to settle 5,000 Celestials on the land. 

A dispatch from Havana, of the 28th ult., says: 
“The recent order of the Government against the ac- 
ceptance of bank notes in payment of customs duties 
has paralyzed business. The Chamber of Commerce, 
the Circulo Reformist and other organizations have 
telegraphed the Spanish Colonial Minister, petition- 
ing for the revocation of the measure. His reply is 
anxiously awaited.” 


RECEIPTS 

Received from John M. Roberts, N. J., $2 each for 
himself and Samuel M. Roberts, Jr., vol. 67; from 
Ezra Embree, Cal., $2, to No. 13, vol. 68; from B. C. 
Reeve, N.J., $2, vol. 67; from Owen Y. Webster, Pa., 
$2, vol. 67 ; from Thompson Frame, Cal., $8, being $2 
each for himself, Amasa Frame, Oliver C. Frame and 
Tacy T. Starbuck, vol. 67; from John M. Saunders, 
N. J., $2, vol. 67; from William 8S. Bacon, N. J., $2, 
vol. 67; from Daniel Williams, Agent, $2, for Joseph 


Bailey, O., vol. 67; for Mary W. Bacon, Phila., and 


Anna D. Snowden, Holmesb’g, $2 each, vol. 67. 
ha Remittances received after Third-day evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Huldah H. Bonwill writes that she has again had 
application for clothing as in former seasons, and she 
requests those having partly worn garments, which 
they are willing to give for this purpose, to send them 
to the office of THE Frienp, No. 116 N. Fourth 8t., 
Philadelphia. 


The Editor has received $62 additional for the re- 
lief of the South Carolina sufferers. The larger part 
of this was sent to Edwin P. Sellew, at the office of 
Tue Frienp. The contributors do not wish their 
names published. The whole amount now on hand 
is $72. 


Wantep—A Teacher for Plainfield Monthly Meet- 
ing School, at Sugar Grove, Hendricks County, Indi- 
ana. Apply to 

ALBERT MAXWELL, 
or ABRAM PEACOCK, 
Plainfield, Indiana. 

THE CoRPORATION OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE. — 
The Annual Meeting will be held in the Committee 
Room of Arch Street Meeting-honse, Philadelphia, on 
Third-day, Tenth Month 10th, 1893, at 3 o’clock Pp. M. 

GeEorGE VAUX, Jr., 
Secretary, 
404 Girard Building, Phila. 


WantTeED.—The Committee having charge of the 
Farm at Westtown desire to engage a suitable Friend 
as manager of Farm and Farm-house, to take charge 
next year. 

For information apply to 

TruMAN ForsyTHE, West Chester, Pa. 
Josuua L. HARMER, Moorestown, N. J. 
WituiAM J. Evans, Marlton, N. J. 

or Jonn L. BALDERSTON, Kennett Square, Pa. 


Aid Asked for Sufferers on the Sea Islands, 
South Carolina. 


Following the editorial suggestion in a recent issue 
of THe Frrenp and encouraged by appeals which 
have come to us from correspondents, we wish to no- 
tify all readers of THE FRIEND that the Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia and its vicinity for the Relief of 
Ovlored Freedmen, will gladly receive funds to be kept 
apart for the special object of giving relief to the sur- 
vivors on the islands lately visited by the destructive 
storms, and to spend the same with care and according 
to our best judgment. 

On behalf of the Executive Board, 
Ricuarp Woop, 
Exuiston P. Morris, 
Wma. H. Hatryes, 
Epwarp M. Wistar. 
Davip G. Atsop, Treasurer, 
409 Chestnut Street. 


THe PHILADELPHIA AUXILIARY Brsie Assocta- 
TION OF FRtENDS.—The Sixty-third Annual Meeting 
will be held ‘at Friends’ Institute on Fourth-day, 
Tenth Month 11th, 1893, at half-past four o’clock. 

B. W. Beestey, Secretary. 


Diep, on the nineteenth of Ninth Month, 1893, Re- 
BEccA CC. Moore, wife of Adrian Moore, a beloved 
member of West Grove Particular and New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, in the forty eighth year of her age. 
This dear Friend was of a remarkably sweet and in- 
nocent disposition in childhood and “a meek and quiet 
spirit” were her adornment through life. The con- 
sistency of her deportment with her religious profes- 
sion and her innocent cheerfulness even whilst suffer- 
ing with a painful malady for more than a year’s 
almost constant confinement to her bed, and much of 
the time not able to be moved without severe suffering, 
bore evidence of a mind sanctified by the power of 
Divine Grace. Through all the painful progress of 
her disease she was never known to murmur. And 
although she had the most near and tender ties to bind 
her to life, yet when queried with “ If she felt resigned 
and willing to go?” replied, “Oh, yes; don’t hold 
me.” Thus, with her lamp trimmed and burning and 
ever shedding its radiance around her, she passed 
quietly and calmly away,and we doubt not, but through 
mercy the “‘ washing of regeneration” was completed, 
and her purified spirit received amongst the ransomed 
and redeemed of the Lord. 





